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Of the numerous books and articles published in the last two 
decades on various aspects of Orthodox Jewry, nearly all have 
been sociological in thrust. ! They therefore have been largely 
concerned with understanding "what is", without being unduly 
concerned with "why and how it came to be". Indeed many of these 
studies have been oriticized for their historical naivete.@ 
Since we are apparently dealing with a trend in soholarship, it 
seems important to remark that despite these studies an important 
dimension for the understanding of contemporary Orthodox Judaism 
remains relatively lacking. This dimension is concerned with the 
intellectual history of Orthodoxy. It is a lacuna of some 
importance, for Orthodox Judaism, to a greater extent than other 
contemporary Jewish ideologies, is based upon an "elite*” 
intellectual tradition. Furthermore, the Orthodox community tends 
to give to its intellectual leadership and their predecessors not 
merely veneration, but also close attention.> 

As one step in balancing our picture of contemporary 
Orthodoxy, I wrote a study entitled, "Because of Our Many Sinss 
the Contemporary Jewish world as Reflected in the Responsa of 
Moses Feinstein™.4 In researching this paper, I read through the 
six volumes of Moses Feinstein's collected responsa, Igrot Moshe. 


I found, among many other interesting things, a recurring phenomenon which 


I feel deserves greater attention than has hitherto been focussed 
upon it. Knowing Feinstein’s reputation as one of the more 
lenient among prominent contemporary halakhic decisors, I was 
prepared for attempts, within the spirit of halakha. to adjust 
Torah to contemporary realities. This I found. Thus Feinstein, 
in dealing with the difficulties inherent in business 
relationships between Orthodox Jews and nonobservant Jews, remarked: 
Certainly it is difficult to give a clear perwission 
for this. However if we forbid it they will not listen 
to us for many commercial matters will be nullifies 
which affect the livelihood of many Jews. (Therefore 
we are obligated to search for reasons to permit [it]. 
And, indeed, after several pages of close legal reasoning. he 
did. This is a clear illustration of what Blu Greenber?: meant 
when she commented, "Where there is a rabbinic will, there is a 
halakhic way"! However what I was not prepared for was the 
existence of a a two-tiered system of halakhic prescriptions, one 
of which fulfills entirely the halakhic requirements of the 
situation and another, more stringent one, directed toward a 
group which he generally designates as; "Those who fear the Lord 
{yirtei ha-shem]*. 

Thus, for example, the haydala ceremony, marking the end of 
Sabbaths and festivals, may be recited sixty minutes after 
sunset, a time when. according to Feinstein, the stars may be said 
to have fully appeared. Nonetheless, Feinstein continues, it is 
incumbent upon "sons ef Torah® and "Godi-Fearers"to obserre an 
interval of seventy-two minutes prior to reciting haviala.8 
Another example of this two-tiered system involves the is:ue 


of a separation between the sexes during worship. Feinstein 


declares his preference that women will be seated in an upper 
balcony and hopes that God-fearing Jews will maintain this form 
of separation. However, he also states that the seating of women 
on the same level as men is halakhicly acceptable, provided that 
a suitable partition [mehiza] is erected. With regard to the 
partition, once again, Feinstein has two recommendations. Those 
who fear the Lord must see to it that the partition be hgh enough 
to cover the women's heads, since many married women do not cover 
their hair. He will, however, accept a shorter parti:‘ion, 
provided that most of the women's bodies remain out of sight. 
When praying in such a synagogue with a shorter partition, God- 
fearers must avoid looking in the direction of the womel *s 
section.? Other examples could easily be provided. 

Clearly we are dealing with two halakhic groupings withii 
Orthodox Jewry: one group which is interested in knowing. and 
presumably fulfilling the dictates of the letter of halakha 
and an elite group, "Those who fear the Lord® which seeks ‘io 
differentiate itself halakhicly from the merely observant. Th:s 
paper will concern itself with "Those Who Fear the Lord® in a 
attempt to elicit the meaning of the term and its significance 


for contemporary Orthodox Judaism. 


Who are the God-fearers? It is possible to identify then 
within the various sub-groupings used to denote the various 
sectors of Orthodoxy. Thus, with Liebman, it may be possible to 
identify them with the "sectarian® wing of Orthodoxy vs. 
the*Chursh” wing. !0 One might. likewise. call them, with Heilman, 


the "strictly® Orthodox vs. "Modern® Orthodox.!! Other 


Lo 


denominations, e.g. "right®™ wing vs. "left" wing have been 
utilizes. !2 None, however, really satisfies our desire to 
understand not merely the fact of the existence of a halakhicly 
differentiated group within the bounds of halakhic Judaism but 
also the implications of this situation. It is easy to say that 
"Those Who Fear the Lord" are interested in a strict halakhic 
observance that goes beyond the "letter of the law". “it is, 
however, considerably harder to understand why this is so. This 
is the task of this paper. 

The first thing that needs to be done is to understand how 
the term *Those iho Fear the Lord"™ has been used historically. 
It occurs a number of times in the Bible. Thus, Abraham was a 
"Godi-fearing man®.!3 Joseph said "I fear the Lora#.14 Jonah said 
"l fear the God of heaven.'> Job was also a "God-fearing man who 
shunned evi1".'6 tt is clear that fear of God wag, to the authors 
of the Biblical books, a praiseworthy trait; in general the term 
is used to denote righteous individuals. There are, however, 
instances in which "Those ¥ho Fear the Lord" are referred to in 
the plural. This phrase appears several times in Psalms 1? 
and in Malaochil8. In general, however, the Biblical text 
provides no internal evidence which could inform us regarding the 
nature of these groups of "God-fearers", or whether, indeed, 
they were thought of at all as a distinct group of the righteous 
within Israelite society. 

When we turn to Rabbinic literature, we find that "fear of 
God" or "fear of Heaven” is mentioned a number of tines. And 


though “He who fears heaven" will, among other things, 


punctiliously follow both interpretations of a given law when a 
dispute exists!9, nonetheless, there'is no nection of 
"Goi-Fearers” as a group. The closest concept is "Those Who Fear 
Sin" who in the Mishna were said to take care to give their 
charity secret ly.29 In Rabbinic literature, there is to be found 
a designation for an elite group within Jewry. The group, 
however, is not called "God-fearers", but rather "Fellows® 
[haverim].2! 
Moreover. in Rabbinic literature, there is a sense in which 
fear of God is not seen as a totally praiseworthy pursuit. 
Thus Sifre on Deuteronomy states: 
Act out of love. for the Torah wakes a distinction 
between one who acts out of love and one who acts wut 
of fear...Jn, the former case his reward is doubled and 
redoubled. 
The superiority of service of God out of love is often contraste- 
to the inferiority of service merely out of fear. 
The rabbis, then, tended to reinterpret the biblical term "God-fcarer" as 
denoting one who actually served God out of "love", This tra‘ition 
continued to medieval times. An extreme example of the negation 


of service through "fear" in the Sefardic tradition is Maimonides. who 


stated in his Hilakhot Teshuva: 


Let not a man say I will oabserve...t he 
Torah...{to] obtain all the blessings... or to 
attain life in the world to come...It is not right 
to serve God after this fashion for whoever does 
so serves Him dJut of fear. This is not the 
standard set by the prophets and sages. Those who 
may serve God in this way are illiterate, women, 
or children whom one trains to serve out of fear, 
till their knowledge shal] have increased when 
they will sere out of love? 

Another point to be emphasized is that, for the classical 
medieval commentators on the Pebrew Bible ~- both Ashkenazic and 
Sefardic - those Biblical passages which speak of groups of Goj- 
fearers were, in general not sonsidered to denote an elite within 
Jewry. Thus Abraham Ibn Ezra interpreted "Those Who Fear the 
Lora* in Psalms 22, 24 to cefer to "Those who fear the Lord from 
among the gentiles." Sslomon b. Isaac (Rashi), interpreting that 
phrase in Psalms 66, 16, stated that it referred to proselytes, 
whiie Ibn Ezra on the same verse :aid that the phrase indicated 
“God-fearers frem each and every nition®. 

If you wish to stretch a point, then you can say that these 
commentators 4o sometimes discern scwething remotely resembling a 
group of "God-fearers" among the Jews. In Psalms 118, 4% Rashi 
says thet “Those who fear the Lora” are "The sons of Levi of whom 
was written ‘Whoever is for the Lord . to ne™.2% pn Ezra, also 
interprets Malachi 3,16 as referriny to "tre righteous®. The 
Levites ave indeed an elite group witiin Jewr’; "the righteous® 
may well be such a group. The poirt is moot, but need not 
concern us overly in this context. jhat is beeiuse the major 
point that can be derived from this survey is that the term was 
in itself equivocal. There is however cue place in medieval 


Judaic literature where the tern appears to vave some semblance 
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of relationship to what it means toa Moses Feinstein. Tris 
document stems from an exceptional sectarian group in thirteenth 
century Germany — the Hasidei Ashkenaz. The major extant work 


of this movement.Sefer Hasidim begins as follows: 


{This book] is written for those who fear God and are 
mindful of his name (cf. Malachi, 3,16). There is a 
Hasid whose heart desires, out of love for his creator, 
to do His will, but he is unaware of all these things 
Li.e. demands] - which thing to avoid and how to 
execute profoundly the wish of the creator. 
For this reason the Sefer Hasidim was written so that 
all who Fear God and those returning to their Creator 
with an undivided heart may read it and know and 
understand what is incumbent upon them to do and what 
they must avoid.29 
Thus whatever the term may have meant - and we have seen that it 
meant several things over the ages ~ with the exception of Sefer 
Hasidim it did not seem to bestow a differing halakhio status on 
the bearer, for all Jews were to be punctilious observers of the 
Torah, 

If, then, Feinstein's notion of "Those Who Fear the Lord? is 
neither Biblical, nor Rabbinic, nor part of the medieval Jewish 
mainstream, but rather must be sought in the esoteric 
conventicles of medieval Ashkenazic Hasidism - then we will have 
to seek further in Jewish history, specifically that of 
Ashkenazic Jewry to find what we desire. Though Hasidei Ashkenaz 


indeed had a certain influence on the mores of later Ashkenazic 


Jewry, this influence did not, to my knowledge, extend to the 
notion of a specific halakhic elite of "God-Fearers" throughout 
Jewry - though local examples of religious elites, such as the 
members of the "Kloyz" in Brody in the eighteenth century, 3i4 
exist, particularly among Kabbalists. They were, however local 
and essentially ephemeral phenomena.2® For a specific case of a 
halakhic elite which could be said to exist throughout Jewry, we 
have to go (though intermediate stages may well have escaped my 
attention at this point) to the world of the Lithuanian yeshivot 
of the nineteenth century. We will have reference specifically 
to one of the great expositors of the ethos of those yeshivot, 
Rabbi Israel Meir ha-Kohen, known almost universally by the title 
of his first book as the Hafez Haim.?? Famed as a halahkist as 
well as a master of aggada and homily. the Hafez Haim lived in 
the midst of a Russian Jewry undergoing the trauma and ferment 
which accompanied modernization. He stood at the head of a 
movement which aimed at the preservation of the traditions of 
Jewish Life and learning, and which was based upon an institution 
which created a self-conscious elite. The movement was that of 
the Lithuanian yeshivot. The Lithuanian yeshiva movement, 
founded in the early nineteenth century in VYolozhin, aimed at 
establishing a bastion for traditional Talmudic study and at 
opposing the inroads of modern heresies (Haskala) wherever they 
might be discerned. 

In general Hafez Haim felt that the religious and social 
Situation in his generation was without presedent in Jewish 
history . His was a generation in which so many Jews seemed to 


him to have betrayed the Torah upon which the existence of not 


werely Israel but of the entire universe depended. His confused 
era, which he understood in terms of the strife and confusion 
foretold to be rampant in the generation just prior to the advent 
of the messiah, was in his eyes a battlefield between the forces 
of God and those of Satan or the Evil Inclination. An thus he 
Saw the faithful armies of God in the following way of in his 
book for Jewish emigrants, The Dispersal of Israel: 
Now, however, when so many have betrayed the Torah and 
he who is faithful is accounted of no wit, is a tine of 
war when many do battle against the Torah, and seexc to 
uproot it and the honor of God and his Torah are 
brought low. At such a time, he who takes strength 
not to depart from the way of the Torah, though in 
forswer time his service would be reokoned average, 
merits ina few days to be of the remmants called by 
the Lord and inscribed above with the title "Those kho 
Fear the Lord and Consider His Nawe", 28 
That Hafez Haim in fact envisaged an elite group of God-feurers 
is likewise clear from his statement in his Homat ha-Dat 
(Fortress of Faith), an essay opposing Jewish educational reform 
in Eastern Europe: . 
But alas today when, because of the Yetzer Hora [Evil 
Inclination] the ineorease in flagrant departures 
everywhere is literally like a raging fire that seeks 
to destroy all that is good, it is very urgent that 
groups of God-fearing individuals be formed in every 


‘gommunity to quench the sheet of fire in their midst. 


eoeQnce it was sufficient to select a few chosen 
individuals in each generation who with the power of 
their inspired words could quench the flame of passion 
(Alsheikhk, Shlah, Maggid of Dubno). But today when, 
because of our many sins, fires are common everywhere, 
volunteers must be found in every community."29 

These fearers of God were in fact to do the job which was 
formerly done by the conmunity rabbi: 

Not too long ago it was possible for the Rabbi in 
the community to make all the above [educational ] 
improvements himself. Today, however, because of our 
many sins, there are many communities where the rabbi 
cannot do all of it alone. He needs the help of the 
God-fearing laymen and, therefore, they too are 
obligated to assist him...Even if they find some people 
who insult them by saying °who chose these new rabbis 
to lead us!® It must not discourage them, because it 
was the same in foruer times.30 | 
Note here how the position of the previous religious elite in 
the community, symbolized by the community rabbi is undermined by the 
power of this new elite group which was not, as we shall see, 
coterminous with the entire community of the halakhicly 
observant. 

Thus we have an elite group within the Jewish sokwusiews 
which, in the confused period prior to the messianic advent could 
serve as leaders of the forces of God in the apocalyptic bettle 
for the soul of Israel. In this context of messianic birth 


pangs, Hafez Haim interpreted the Psalmists verses (118,2-4): 
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"Let Israel declare, "His steadfast love is eternal.” Let the 
house of Aaron declare, "His steadfast love is eternal,”. Let 
those who fear the Lord deolare, "His steadfast love is eternal" 
in the following way: 
For there are bifwe claweds within Israels 
1) The house of Israel, they are the 
generality of Israel; 
2) The House of Aaron - they are the priests 
[the rabbis?] who teach the people the way of 


the Lord, Torah and commandments. 


3) And those who fear the Lord, who tremble 
at His word who are higher in level 


than the Priests.3! 


Now if "Those Who Fear the Lord® in Hafez Haim's scheme are 
Aivided from the generality of Israel and even its "priesthood" 
the rabbis - then this division almost invariably must have a 
halakhic dimension as most Jewish communal divisions did. It was 
reported that Hafez Haim: 

always expressed the hope that would to Heaven 

he should be able to observe the pure law of the Jewish 
religion properly —~ because piety, the reverent fear of 
Heaven, meant to him being careful to observe all the 
details and minutiae of mizvot beyond the requirements 
of the law.3? 

Thus, presumably, "One who Fears the Lord® should observe 


stringencies even where the law permits a more lenient practice. 
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One example of how this works in the writings of Hafez Haim comes 
also from the Dispersed of Israel on a question of great 
importance to Orthodox Jews emigrating to the New World - what to 
do about one’s beard. Hawing stated that it is permissible to 
remove hair with soissors (as opposed toarazor). Hafez Haim 
continues: 
All this is in accordance with Law, but intruth, it is 
proper to be heedful even with scissors, for the 
Kabbalists wrote that he thus tears out the conducts of 
holiness from above ... All the more today [when many 
even shave] it is an act of great merit [not to use 
even scissors]. 
There are five corners of the bears and there are 
many Opinions therein; therefore, a God-fearing man 
will abide by all opinion and forbear to pass a razor 
over his beard altogether, even on the upper lip 
or beneath the throat.33 
Now, I believe. we have a decent notion with regard to the 
inspiration for Hoses Feinstein’s two-tiered halahlic system. As 
well, we can understand better who "Those Who Fear the Lord? 
think they are: 

Te They are leaders of Jewry, loyal to God in the 
climactic battle with the forces of evil [as well as non- 
Godfearing Jews] at the End of Days; 

2o They are ideologically attached to the Yeshiva movement 
which began in 19th century Lithuania, and which has 
been transplanted to North America, England and Israel. 


36 They are committed to a higher level of halakhic 
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observance than the generality of Israel (who observe 
halakha). 

This understanding of who "Those Who Fear the Lord® are, I 
submit, has important implications for our understanding of 
Orthodox Judaism, both historically and in the contemporary 
period. 

First of all, there are implications for that group within 
Orthodoxy which "Those Whose Fear the Lord® does not claim as its 
own. These halakhicly observant people are popularly known as 
"Modern® Orthodox, a term which can imply an openness to the 
modern world as well as a "newness" to the scene.34 In fact, 
despite several scholars to the contrary, liberal Orthodoxy 
emerged as a Judaic option at about the same period as that of 
"Those Who Fear the Lord®. In the Eastern European context, 
liberal Orthodoxy was represented by moderate elements within the 
haskala. Leaders of this tendancy such as S.J. Rappoport of Prague 
remained halakhicly observant while being intellectually aware 
of, and influenced by surrounding European culture.2> It need 
hardly be said that Maskilim, moderate or not. were and are the 
bane of "Those tho Fear the Lord®. The Hafez Haim's Homat ha-Dat 
for instance, was written to scombat a curriculum introduced in 
Eastern Europe which would replace learning of Pentateuch with 
Rashits commentary in elementary education with what Hafez Haim 
execrates as "methods". It is not specified in Hafez Haim's 
Aiatribe whether the evil men who were set to destroy the Torah 
by their educational innovations were or were not halakhiscly 


observant. In between the lines, however, it is possible to 
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discern that many of them doubtless were. 36 
This brings home an inportant point. In seeking to distance 
themselves from a "modernity" which they believed to be 
detrimental to Daas Torah, the Torah weltanschaung with which they 
were identified, they had to distinguish themselves fiom those 
®others®, Thus mere halakhic observance, though a necessary 
minimum to be sure, is not enough to make a "Goi-fearer". On the 
contrary, testy of ideological purity with regar4d to Daas Torah, 
as well as a nore stringent observance of the minutiae cf halakha 
are of the essence. 
Thus, Feinstein commented in an interview: 
Those who maintained: “what do they (the Talwidei 
Hakhamim) know about politics? This is a field where 
we are better versed” ~ groups that set their  ;olicies 
in such a manner cannot be considered as being in the 
Torah camp. 
One might well say that ignoring the advise of the 
Talmidei Hakhamim is far worse than tranjgressing a Law 
{clearly expressed in the Torah). Whereas one may 
violate a command becavse he finds hinself too weak to 
resist the insistent attractions of that which is 
wrong, at least he rewlizes that his astion is wrong. 
By contrast, wher one does not heed the advice of a 
Talmwid Hakham he denies the superior wisdom of the 
Torah personality. This is a far more serious 
breach.37 
Moreover, Feinstein recognizes that there are people 


®ooservant of the Torah® who nonetheless adopt practices which 
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"God Fearers" might consider detrimental to proper Jewish li fe. 
A case in point concerns a woman who wished to convert to Judaism 
but did not wish to adopt the "modest" Style of female clothing 
characteristic of God-fearing Orthodox women. Feinstein forbade 
her acceptance and then attempted to understand her attitude in 
the following way. 
Since, because of our many sins, the wearing of 
indecent (perizut) garments has also spread among the 
daughters of Israel, even among those who observe the 
Torah (my italics). Therefore, the gentile woman who 
has come to convert assumes that this is merely another 
Stringency the rabbis wish to place on her over anda 
above the law since she knows women whom she believes 
to be observers of the religion who dress indecently 
and even if the rabbis say to her that it is a 
forbidden matter she does not believe them.38 
It seems clear that the differentiation Feinstein makes 
between those merely observant of the Torah and "Those Who Fear 
the Lord" is symptomatic of something quite basic to our 
understanding of the dynamics of contemporary Orthodoxy. In 2a 
trenchant critique of cont emporary yeshvot, Elezer Berkovitz 
States: 
eecto divide the [Jewish] people into a religious 
elite, exclusively dedicated to Torah study, and a 
Professional majority, rather ignorant of Torah, 
incarcerates students of Torah into another form of 


Diaspora Museum, that of the present—day Yeshivot .39 
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To my mind, Berkovitz has overstated his case. for "Those Who 
Fear the Lord" are not in practice exclusively dedicated to Torah 
study nor are those outside the world of the Yeshivot entirely 
ignorant of Torah. Where he is essentially correct, however, 
concerns his statement that the Yeshivot and their supporters, 
"Those Who Fear the Lord" have consciously set themselves up as 
am elite separate both halakhicly and ideologically not merely 
from the great masses of Jews who have abandoned or modified 
halakha, but also from those observant of the commandments who do 
not share their world-view. 

All this, finally must be understood in the context that 
those "God Fearers” for whom Feinstein writes truly believe that 
the world is presently undergoing the "birthpanys" of the messiah and 
that they are indeed the chosen few of whom God spoke through 
the words of Malachi.20 
Hafez Haim explains Malachi’s words thus: 

"Then conversed those ‘hat fear the Lord one to 
another, and the Lord listened and heard it, and there 
was written a book of remembrance before Him for those 
who fear the Lord and for those who respect His Name®. 

This prophecy refers to that period immediately 
before the coming of the Messiuh, when the evildoers 
will find arguments like thuse mentioned arove 
{concerning the "success" of the “descrators®]._ dut 
before the Messiah comes, we know from Scripture 
(Zechariah 13), that Israel will be tried with 
tremendous tests, as it says, "And I will refine them | 


as one refines silver, and I will test them as gold is 
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tested..." In other words, they will be tested to 
determine if they truly embrace the Lord their God, as 
the passage there concludes. 

Now, when men must be tested to learn if they 
truly love God and His Torah with all their heart He 
allows those who have forsaken His wavs to become very 
successful. and in this way the servants of God are 
tried. If they serve the Lord Sincerely they will 
disregard that “suceess"®", However, if they, God 
forbid, have the slightest doubts about their service 
this grand vision of evil will turn them also from the 
way of God. 

Thus the passage reads, “They conversed,” i.e., 
Cimmediately prior to the Redemption] they will discuss 
amongst themselves that because their age is one 
wherein men are tested no attention must be paid to the 
other's success. On the contrary, just because of it 
they must do their utmost to give even more honor to 


His Name.41 
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